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Some Account of Hannah Dudley. 
(Concluded from page 26.) 
1810.—It is worthy of remark, and proved 
an undoubted evidence of her having been 
strengthened for the occasion, that although my 
beloved sister had spoken so much more during 
this solemnly interesting scene (which lasted for 
about two hours) than at any time of her illness, 
yet she did not seem at all exhausted by it, nor 


to suffer afterwards from such great exertion of 


voice: for notwithstanding her weakness was 
such that we generally had to lean over her in 
order to gather what she said, she spoke while 
thus engaged in so clear and distinct a manner 
that she could be heard in any part of the 
room. 

For about two weeks after this memorable 
period, her debility was such that she could sel- 
dom bear to be touched, or have any one very 
near the bed, and usually made signs for what 
she wished done, the distressing sickness at her 
stomach rendering it hard to her to speak a 
word. Yet ejaculations were sometimes heard 
which manifested that her mind was still kept 


in confidence, and her faith in the sufficiency of 


her Almighty Helper preserved unshaken. One 
evening during this sore conflict, after her mother 
had supplicated at her bed-side, and was engaged 
to petition that the Lord might preserve her 
amidst all the suffering He saw meet to dispense, 
in steady reliance upon himself, and grant that 
patience might have its perfect work, &c., &c. 
“Amen! Amen!” said she with uncommon en- 
ony and sweetness, and then made this appeal : 
“Thou hast told me that mine eyes shall see thy 
salvation. Thou hast told me so in the secret 
of my heart; only Lord keep in the patience, 
until it is thy good pleasure to set the spirit free. 
I am afraid the spirit is too anxious to get free.” 
During exquisite distress of body the following 
aspirations were distinctly heard, though uttered 
in a weak and broken voice: “Gracious Father, 
remember I am but dust! Oh, my Saviour, look 
down with compassion upon thy poor sufferer, 
take her this night if it be thy good pleasure ; 
yet not my will but thine be done!” 

Speaking one time of the dying expressions 
of dear Sarah Grubb, she seemed comforted by 
her mother’s repeating that part relative to the 
grain of faith being mercifully vouchsafed, 
amidst deep conflict of flesh and spirit, &c., and 
afterwards mentioned the account of a young 








woman who had made a very happy end, say- 
ing, “ How apt we are when in health to scan 


over records of this kind, without considering 
their value and importance, though they are 


calculated to do much good.” She several 


times mentioned dear Deborah Darby, (of whose 


death we did not inform her, though it occurred 


during her illness,) saying, she had dreamt of 


her, and often remembered her and her com- 

nion’s sweet visits to our family when last 
in Ireland; remarking what a favor it was to 
be noticed by the messen 
the Most High; but that his visits to the soul 
were beyond all. She sent a message to a be- 
loved and intimate young friend on the subject 
of reading, which at that awful period she saw 
required great caution, and lamented that much 
precious time was often wasted in perusing 
works of imagination. “Tell her,” said she, 
“to read the Holy Scriptures,” intimating that 
the more she did so, the less she would feel dis- 
posed for perusing books of an unprofitable ten- 
dency. 

About a week before her death, she said, one 
evening while in great pain, “I pray that the 
Lord may terminate my sufferings before my 

atience is exhausted, and I believe and trust 

e will.” On my querying where her pain 
was, and expressing surprise at her having such 
constant uneasiness, “Oh death, death!” she 
calmly ‘replied, “in how many forms does 
death approach, it is hard work to die.” She 
once or twice asked her mother, “ Dost thou 
think it can be long,” meaning her continuance 
in suffering. At a time when we thought she 
scarcely noticed any sound, she remarked the 
death-bell tolling, and said, in an animated 
manner, “some one escaped from life, a spirit 
released.” 

Third Month 14th.—Her sufferings and con- 
sequent debility were very distressing, so that 
we were often apprehensive she had really 
ceased to breathe ; yet on a little revival, it was 
evident that her faith and patience continued 
in lively exercise. She said with great sweet- 
ness and composure, “ How pleasant it will be 
to get home, after all these conflicts, into the 
arms of Jesus! how trifling they will then ap- 
pear, though so hard to poor mortality; but 
the Lord is near; oh what an eminent favor, 
what an unspeakable mercy that He isso near: 
from the very first He has seemed to overshadow 
me, all my impatience He passes by and for- 
gives; He remembers that I am but dust; He 
smiles, He comforts, He cherishes me.” 

I remarked that her bodily sufferings had 
been very great almost throughout. “ Yes,” 
she answered, “in the beginning I had great 
conflict, and felt my pain very trying; but at 
length I got to resignation, and by prayer could 
say, Thy will be done; and now i Sone desired 
that when I am taken it may be in a calm and 
tranquil moment, that the pangs may not be 
such as to preclude the possibility of my near- 
est connections being around me; but the Lord’s 
blessed will be done. He is all goodness to me, 
and will relieve me in his own good time.” 


rs and servants of 





For the last two days of her life she spoke 
but seldom, and that with difficulty, apparently 
owing to the oppression and hurry of breathing: 
which were such, that except when some one 
fanned her, she dared not venture to doze, feel- 
ing as she herself expressed it, that without that 
artificial air she could not breathe at all. 

On First-day evening she had a little of that 
rambling which results from extreme weakness, 
and did not seem fully to know those about 
her; but this quite subsided, and she was next 
morning perfectly clear, yet did not say much, 
being mostly in great pain and suffering, more 
so under the approaches of dissolution than we 
thought could be the case, considering her ex- 
hausted state. But about four hours previously 
to her release, as if permitted to show us that 
the bias of her mind remained firm even at that 
awful moment, she said, with strength and clear- 
ness, “thank merciful Goodness, that pain is 
better.” She appeared once or twice after this 
to be engaged in prayer, but the words could 
not be understood: and so peaceful was her 
close, that those around her knew not the pre- 
cise moment when she entered her everlasting 
rest; though her nearest connections were wit- 
nesses of the solemn, and to them deeply afflictive 
scene, about half-past eight o’clock on Second- 
day evening, nineteenth of Third Month, being 
exactly nine weeks from her first seizure. The 
desire of her soul was thus remarkably granted, 
and the last enemy disarmed of his sting. May 
she, “being dead,” yet speak with availing em- 
phasis the awfully instructive language, “ Be ye 
also ready.” 





Every outlook upon life is confronted b 

roblems at once inevitable and insoluble. It 
is nothing against the religious life, therefore, 
that some of its doctrinal aspects are problem- 
atical. Yet because the Christian cannot make 
clear the intellectual difficulties of his position, 
he is sneered at, and his faith is condemned by 
some. It is just here that faith has its work to 
do. Faith in God as — good and wise, 
is to all intents and purposes the standing solu- 
tion of the problems of all life. Life does not 
depend upon the reconciling of irreconcilables. 
The whole universe is problematical; one truth 
can be made to oppose another, and he who 
flees from the religious life to one of philosophy 
or science is still confronted with the universal 
problems that always have, and always will, 
vex the reason. He who is impatient in the 
shackles of heredity, who is disturbed over the 
sovereignty of God and the free will of man, 
who cannot reconcile the idea of a God of love 
permitting his creatures to suffer, does not es- 
cape problems by abandoning the religious life. 
At best he only substitutes one term for an- 
other; and, fly withersoever he may, he is con- 
fronted with the old problems again. It is not 
until one lives in Christ that such problems 
cease to be anything but an intellectual exer- 
cise, and the dreadful unrest of living in a uni- 
verse of contrarieties gives way to the solid 
ground of the highest human knowledge—the 
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knowledge that “ God is, and all is well.”—S. 8. 
Times. 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 288. 


PROVIDENTIAL, 


When James Backhouse and Geo. W. Walker 
were in Tasmania in 1832, they paid a visit to 
the Governor of the colony, who related to them 
a providential deliverance from death at the 
hands of an escaped convict, who with others 
had formed a band of outlaws, which for a time 
was aterror tothecolony. The narrative states: 

“When this gang were captured and were 
lying in gaol, prior to undergoing the last sen- 
tence of the law, some disclosures were made 
which reached the Governor’s ears, and induced 
him to question one of the party in a matter 
that related to his own life. The man to whom 
he addressed himself, and whose name was Bird, 
was next in command to Brady, and only second 
to him in enterprise and ability ; and he readily 
acknowledged that the life of the Governor had 
been attempted, and told him that on one oc- 
casion he was himself near being the perpetrator 
of the deed. The Governor informed us that it 
was a period he had good reason to remember, as 
the whole town was thrown into a state of ex- 
citement from the knowledge that Brady’s party 
were either in the town or its immediate vicinity. 
‘On a certain day the Governor was riding to 
Newtown, which is about three miles from Ho- 
bart Town, accompanied by his orderly-man. 
Whilst they were riding at some distance from 
each other, going leisurely down the hill, the 
man suddenly came up with him, riding at a 
furious rate. On asking his reason for doing 


so, the orderly-man said he could not help it, 


the horse took fright at something, though not 
subject to do so, and became ungovernable, and 
till that instant he had not been able to bring 
him up. ‘It was at that moment, sir, said Bird, 
that my piece was levelled at your head, and 
from the certainty of my aim, I had no reason 
to doubt that your life was in my hand, when 
the unexpected intervention of the orderly-man 
between us defeated my object, until you were 
out of my reach. I had for some days medi- 
tated your life, and had watched perseveringly 
for an opportunity, which now seemed awarded 
me almost beyond a doubt of failure, when the 
unlooked-for occurrence frustrated my design, 
and but for which, I assure you, you would 
have been a dead man.’” 


The following incident, recorded by Dr. J. J. 
Marks, as received by him from Paul Orr, an 
elder in the church of Ozark prairie, nearSpring- 
field, Mo., illustrates the care of God for the 
widowed and the helpless who trust in Him. 

Before the completion of the San Francisco 
railroad from St. Louis to Springfield, Mo., 
nearly all goods brought to Springfield came 
Ny way of Sedalia on the Missouri Pacific road. 

his involved a journey of more than one hun- 
dred miles. Stages ran daily, and many teams 
were employed in the commerce. P. Orr at the 
time of which I write, left Springfield, loaded 
for Sedalia. He and his company came on an 
evening to the banks of the Pomme de Terre 
River, and made their camp for the night. The 
evening was delightfully serene, there was not 
the speck of a cloud in the heavens. 

Between midnight and morning they were 
awakened by vivid lightning and the roar of a 
cyclone in the hills beyond the river. The 
cloud extended over a small space and was ina 
few moments gone. Soon the night was quiet as 
before. As the day dawned Orr and his com- 
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panions started on their way, and when they 
crossed the river they found that great trees 
had been uprooted and thrown across the road. 
Hours were spent in cutting their way through 
the entangled and broken forest. 

On the summit of the hills overshadowing 
the river had stood a hotel owned and kept by a 
man named Kelly. This was the principal and 
most popular house on the road. The house 
was large, aud offered to weary travellers an 
inviting rest. It was encompassed with a beau- 
tiful grove of forest trees, giving forth a delight- 
ful odor, and breathing of peace. Kelly had 
been prospered. He every year added to his 
farms and multiplied his cattle. But he was 
far from being satisfied. Near him on the 
border of his lands in the valley of the river, 
lived a widow and her three small children. 
Her husband, for a long time a feeble invalid, 
had years ago taken possession of the land on 
which she now lived, and had a squatter’s claim, 
intending to obtain in time a government patent, 
but protracted illness on his part left the family 
the Sanest livelihood. At length death came to 
the poor sufferer. The widow had the sympathy 
of all the neighborhood. She had secured the 
good will of all who had witnessed her industry 
and care of hersick husband. She was regarded 
as a woman of eminent piety and unwavering 
faith in the blessed God. 

After the death of her husband, Kelly, who 
had long desired that rich bottom land, pro- 
posed to the widow that he would pay her for 
her claim, urging that she could by no possible 
effort support herself and children on the land 
and pay the government for a patent. She re- 
fused to accept his offer, for it had been the 
home of her husband, and it was to her the 
only place in the world which she desired for 
her cithen. For a time Kelly waited, hoping 
that the expense of clearing out the land and 
the severe labor of the summer would induce 
the woman to accept his offer. But as time 
rolled on the widow was no less determined to 
retain and redeem her home. 

In the meantime the land became to Kelly 
more attractive, and he determined no longer 
to pity the woman, but he sent to Washington 
and obtained the patent for the land in his own 
name. Soon came the notice from Kelly that 
he had purchased the land and wished imme- 
diate possession. To this the woman paid no 
attention, but betook herself to more earnest 
prayer. 

In a few days Kelly and an officer appeared 
and proceeded to put the woman and her prop- 
erty into the road. They were followed by a 
number of the neighbors, who wished to see the 
end. Kindly as was possible they removed the 
woman from her cabin and piled up her house- 
hold goods beyond the fence in front of her 
house. As the neighbors stood around not 
silent in their indignation and sorrow, the widow 
kneeled by a chair in the midst of the piled-up 
furniture, and appealed to the God of the widow 
and the fatherless to defend her. She asked 
that no sickness or bad calamity might fall on 
Kelly or his, but that his heart might be softened 
and that he might repent of the wrong that he 
had done to a poor, defenceless woman. In the 


midst of the prayer Kelly and the officer left. | 


Immediately the neighbors removed the furni- 
tuse into the house and reinstated the widow in 
her home. The next week after the scene de- 
scribed came the cyclonic storm witnessed by 
P. Orr. 

When Orr and his companions reached the 
summit of the hill on which the hotel had stood 


they found all the trees of the park and or- 
chards shattered and torn out by the roots. Of 
the house nothing remained only the lower floor 
of a bed-chamber, and of this not a board had 
been torn, and in the midst of it stood a soli- 
tary bedstead, on which a traveller and his wife 
had rested the previous night. And while the 
house and out-buildings were all swept away, 
not a member of the family was injured. 

When P. Orr reached the place where the 
house had been, he found Kelly, his family, and 
many of the neighbors gathered in the midst of 
the ruins. All assembled were as solemn and 
awe-struck as if they had seen the rider on the 
pale horse. After a few moments’ conversation, 
Kelly invited Orr to go with him to the house 
of the widow, and many of the neighbors at- 
tended them. When they came to her door 
she met them. Kelly called her by name, and 
said, “ Mrs. Vance, I am no longer going to 
fight with God. He is on your side. Now I 
will deed the land to you, and all I want is the 
money I paid for the land to the government; 
and from this day I will be a good neighbor to 
you, and help you asa brother.” And before 
the widow could find voice to thank him, turned 
and walked rapidly away. Soon the silence 
was broken by the widow pouring forth to God 
the words of thanksgiving for her deliverance. 
All around were moved, and many exclaimed, 
“Surely here is the finger of God.” Before the 
neighbors dispersed there was raised a sum 
sufficient to pay Kelly for the land. 

Thus in a few hours was secured to the widow 
and her children the homestead which, without 
the intervention of Providence, in the way de- 
scribed, would have required years of the most 
painful struggle and sacrifice to obtain. She 
realized more vividly than ever that often be- 
hind a frowning: Providence, God hides a smil- 
ing face. 


InpIAN CONSCIENTIOUSNESS AS TO ACCEPT- 
1NG A Penston.—The following circumstance 
is related by Thomas L. McKenny, who for a 
number of years held the office of Chief of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs at Washington. It is 
highly probable that did the same degree of 
conscientiousness which animated the untutored 
Tuscarora chief, prevail generally throughout 
this country, the annual charge for pensions 
would not exceed the fifty million dollar total, 
which, in General Grant’s estimation, would 
have been a very liberal expenditure. The 
present outlay is now about four times that 
amount. Were some Charles Sumner to rise in 
his place at the approaching urgency session of 
Congress, and recite for the benefit of his fellow- 
members and of the country at large, the inci- 
dent below detailed, it might operate to improve 
the national financial situation. The conscience 
of the country seems to be somewhat after the 
nature of the current silver debasement — it 
needs an uplift toward an intrinsically better, 
a golden standard : 

“ Kersick, an Indian, and a chief among the 
Tuscaroras, had served under Lafayette, in the 
army of the Revolution. It was usual for him 
in company with a few of his leading men, to 
visit, once in two or three years, the State of 
North Carolina, whence his tribe originally 
came, to see after some claims they had upon 
that State. In passing through Washington, 
the old chief would call at my office for the 
purpose of submitting his papers, and of con- 
sulting with me. On one of these occasions he 
made a call, before breakfast, at my residence, 
accompanied by his companions. A neighbor 
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Visiting in C 
to me: 

“Court is in session. You must go with me 
and hear Bryan.” 

The court-room was already crowded at our 
entrance with an expectant audience. When 
the brilliant young attorney rose to make his plea 
I noticed, with a shock of surprise, that his noble 
head surmounted an undersized and misshapen 
body. He had spoken but five minutes, however, 
when I had utterly forgotten the physical de- 
fect; in ten I was eagerly interested, and there- 
after, during the two hours’ speech, held spell- 
bound by the marveilous eloquence which is fast 
raising him to the leadership of his profession 
in his native city. 

“A wonderful man!” said my friend, as we 
walked slowly homeward. Then he told me the 
story of Crooked Joe.— Anonymous. 


— ooo 
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Letters of J. E. Rhoads. 

First Month 5th, 1893.—We left Marybor- 
ough this morning intending for Brisbane, but 
were overtaken at Gympie by a message from 
Joseph Dixon that he would meet us to-morrow 
at a station nearest his home at Buderim Moun- 
tain, and convey us there. . 

Gympie is a gold-mining town and has been 
built up in the last twenty years. Many claims 
have been worked out and abandoned, the ma- 
chinery, surrounded by broken rock, remaining 
as monuments of the disappointed efforts of the 
owners. Others have paid a large profit, whilst 
a considerable proportion yield returns equiva- 
lent to those of ordinary lines of well-managed 
business. There is, however, a sufficient element 
of uncertainty to make dealing in shares of profit 
a favorite form of speculation. 

First Month 6th.—Going to Woombye Sta- 
tion, we were met by a relative of our friends 
at Buderim Mountain with saddle-horses to con- 
vey us to their home, eight miles away. The 
weather was hot and we rode slowly, enjoying 
a closer inspection of the forest than viewing it 
from the railway-car windows would allow. 

The plantation occupies a fertile tract of vol- 
canic soil on top of a high range of hills over- 
looking the sea and a plain of intervening for- 
est. The land was originally covered with 
“Scrub,” a name inappropriately given to the 
dense growth of vines and heavy timber cover- 
ing the richer soils of the country. Joseph C. 
Dixon has brought several hundred acres under 
cultivation and planted much of it with sugar- 
cane, which thrives well in this hot climate. 

Kanakas, or South Sea Islanders, are employed 
to work the plantation and are found faithful 
and efficient laborers. They are quite capable 
of taking care of their own interests; and, con- 
trary to reports of oppression that have reached 
the old country, are ready to return again to 
Australia after a visit home upon the comple- 
tion of their first contracts. The Government 
only admits new-comers to work on sugar estates; 
but some have acquired the right of permanent 
residence and make orderly citizens. 

The vegetation is unlike anything we have 
seen in other countries, except that in some 
classes of plants one can observe the counter- 
parts of our own flora. A small, yellow-flowered 
oxalis on the roadside, a fruit locally named 
the Cape Gooseberry, growing in a sac and on 
a vine much like the ground cherry; poke with 
purple berries, shooting upon a spot where a fire 
of brush had burned, are among the familiar 
forms. 

Huge eucalypti with smooth white trunks; 


not long ago, a friend said For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Botanical Walk. 


The morning of the twenty-fourth of Seventh 
Month was so cool, that it suggested walking out 
to a piece of swampy ground that I had often 
before visited, and ies never without finding 
some objects of interest. 

It proved to be the flowering season of our 
Superb Wild Lily (Liliwm Superbum), and these 
were abundantly in bloom. <A few of the stalks 
were crowned with a single large bell-shaped, 
drooping flower of a rich bright orange color, 
with numerous dark purple spots on the inside 
of the petals. In most of the specimens the 
flowers were more numerous, varying in those 
I examined from three to thirteen, and they are 
occasionally found with still larger numbers— 
forming magnificent pyramids of flowers, which 
probably surpass in size and general effect any 
other of the wild plants of this section of coun- 
try. 

The petals of the flower not only open out 
into a bell shape, but are bent outward and up- 
ward so strongly that their points project above 
the base of the flower, and cluster around the 
stem which supports it. This is one of the most 
distinguishing characteristics of this noble plant, 
and almost the only one by which it can be dis- 
tinguished from its closely allied species, com- 
mon in the low grounds of the adjacent State 
of Pennsylvania—the Lilium Canadense. The 
flowers of this are also nodding and yellow, but 
not so deeply orange—and although its petals 
are also recurved, they are less so than those of 
its gorgeous sister, which it often equals in the 
number of flowers it bears. I recently found it 
growing freely in the neighborhood of Budd’s 
Lake, in northern New Jersey. So similar are 
the two species that it is not improbable that 
they are merely varieties of the same plant, and 
that the differences between them are due to the 
character of the soils in which they respectively 

row. 

At Budd’s Lake I also met with a third spe- 
cies of Lily, the Lilium Philadelphicum, which 
generally has but one flower, that grows at the 
top of the stalk and in an upright position, not 
nodding like its two sisters already described. 
From the predominance of the red tint in its 
orange color, it is the most showy flower of the 
three. In earlier life I was familiar with it in 
Chester County, Pa., but have never met with it 
in southern New Jersey. 

The natural order of Liliacee includes a large 
number of families and species—many of them 
very interesting, especially to the young bota- 
nist, because the size of the parts of the flowers 
render them comparatively easy to analyze. 

Lindley says there are 1,200 species of Lil- 
acee. Several of the species have bulbous roots 
which are edible, as the Onion and the plant 
called Quamash of the North American Indians. 
Others are medicinal, as the Aloes and Squill, 
and some yield fibres which are tenacious and 
valuable—as the New Zealand Flax and the 
African Hemp. 

The Lilies proper are mostly natives of tem- 
— climates in the Northern hemisphere. 

veral very fine species come from Japan. 

My swamp was so thickly grown up with 
various plants that it required some effort to 
pass from one part to another. The difficulty 
was increased by numerous vines which bound 
the different plants together in their coils. The 
most numerous of these was the Wild Yam vine 
Dioscorea villosa). This plant has large tuber- 
ous roots, or knotted root-stocks, from which 
spring slender, twining vines with small, but 


fig-trees, planted by a bird high up in the fork 
or crevice of a supporting tree, that send down 
roots many feet to the ground, and, boa-like, 
finally clasp in a network of folds their unfor- 
tunate prop until its life is extinct; great vines 
dangling from lofty trees, and large excrescences 
of various parasitic plants, orchids, ferns and 
mistletoe, attract one’s attention on every hand. 
A graceful palm rising in a slender shaft straight 
as a plumb-line for forty feet, surmounted by 
an elegant plume of fronds, is among the most 
beautiful of its species. Myrtles and other 
flowering shrubs are common. Such growth of 
bananas, which are plentiful around Buderim, 
I have seen equaled nowhere else for size and 
luxuriance. The orange, lemon, lime, mango 
and pineapple flourish. Coffee is being raised 
successfully and is of good quality. 

Of animal life, the dingo or wild dog is com- 
mon. It is thought they have destroyed or 
driven away the kangaroos which used to live 
in the neighborhood. The wallaby is better able 
to escape through the thick scrub, and is still 
plentiful. The large carpet snake is not un- 
frequent, but its bite is not dangerous. The 
iguana grows three feet or more in length, and 
is to be met with in the forest. Flocks of par- 
roquets fly and chatter over one’s head, and the 
laughing-jackass sounds his discordant notes at 
early dawn and evening twilight. At dusk one 
observed flying high overhead what he would 
take to be large birds all going in one direction, 
like the flocks of crows that used to fly over 
Delaware County in winter, travelling west in 
the morning and east at night. They are large 
bats, popularly called flying foxes, whose ex- 
tended wings measure thirty inches and over. 
The head is shaped like a dog’s, or fox’s. Un- 
like the small bats that flit about of a summer 
evening at home, they eat fruit; and consider- 
able damage is done by them to vineyards and 
orchards. Many hundred will pass a given point 
during an evening. 

G. R. is a Hungarian by birth who has adopted 
from conviction Friends’ views of worship and 
ministry. J.C. D’s mother-in-law is a widow, 
and is very friendly in her ways. Both live 
near together in very pretty places on the side 
of Buderim towards the sea. We took tea with 
each family on different days. 

On First-day morning, the 8th, a meeting was 
held in a hall commonly used for the purpose, 
and was attended by the neighbors generally. 
They sat very quietly during the silent waiting 
and were respectful and attentive when addressed 
in testimony. A company of Kanakas were col- 
lected in the evening, in a school-house on J. C. 
Dixon’s premises, for the purpose of religious 
instruction and worship. They are an intelli- 
gent, respectable looking body of men. They 
can only understand English in a simple form, 
and what was expressed had to be explained by 
our friend to make it intelligible to them. 

(To be continued.) 
































































































































































































































































A WRITER in one of our popular monthly 
magazines, answering a letter from a young girl 
who wrote of her desire to become an actress, 
gives the following picture of the tendency of 
that profession and its influence upon charac- 
ter: 

“Take up any honest employment in prefer- 
ence to being an actress. I tell you what I 
know to be true, for I have many fiends upon 
the stage, and there is not one to whom, when I 
have put the question, ‘If you had your life to 
live over, would you go on the stage?” has not 
answered, ‘No ; most positively, No.’ ” 
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pretty, heart-shaped leaves. The stamens and 
pistils grow on separate plants, and the seed ves- 
sels are curious three-winged pods. 

There are more than 150 species of the genus 
Dioscorea, most of them natives of Asia and 
tropical America. Several of these are culti- 
vated for food. They have large fleshy roots, 
which contain a great deal of starch, and they 
have slender, twining stems. The yams, as the 
roots are called, sometimes grow to weigh thirty 
or forty pounds. They take the place of the 
potato of temperate climes. Many of the plants 
have an acrid principle which is dissipated in 
cooking. 

Another vine that I encountered was the 
Ground-Nut (Apios tuberosa). The flowers, 
which were just beginning to expand, are pea- 
shaped, growing in short, dense clusters, of a 
chocolate color. It derives its popular name— 
Ground-Nut—from having underground shoots 
on which grow small edible tubers. I believe, 
in some parts of the country, these were eaten 
by the aborigines. And from the statement 
made by Lindley in his “ Treasury of Botany,” 
it would seem that it is sometimes cultivated as 
a garden vegetable in Great Britain. 

On the borders of a wood near by were man 
specimens of the Sweet Pepper-bush (Clethra 
alnifolia), a low-gréwing shrub with racemes of 
white, sweet-scented flowers, It is very common 
in southern New Jersey, especially in damp situ- 
ations, but is almost unknown in Chester County, 
Pa.—one illustration of the many, of the con- 
trolling influence on the growth of plants, exer- 
cised by the character of the soil. J. W. 


SELECTED. 
THE INFANT'S DREAM. 


The following beautiful lines were read by the late 
Edward Everett before the Young Men’s Literary 
Association in Boston many years ago. During his 
travels he came in possession of the MSS., without the 
author’s signature. He pronounced it a perfect gem, 
and regretted exceedingly that the writer of so chaste, 
elegant and touching a poem should have omitted his 
or her name: 





O! cradle me on your knee, mamma, 
And sing me the holy strain 
That soothed me last, as you fondly pressed 
My glowing cheek to your soft warm breast, 
For | saw a sight as you sung me to rest 
That I fain would see again. 


And smile as you then did smile, mamma, 
And weep as you then did weep, 

Then fix on me your glistening eye 

And gaze, and gaze till the tear be dry, 

Then rock me gently, and sing and sigh 
Till you lull me fast asleep. 


For I dreamed a heavenly dream, mamma, 
While slumbering on your knee, 

And I lived in a land where forms divine 

In kingdoms of glory eternally shine, 

And the world I’d give if the world were mine, 
Again that land to see. 


I fancied we roamed throngh a wood, mamma, 
And rested us under a bough ; 

Then by us a butterfly fluttered in pride, 

And I chased it away through the forest wide, 

And the night came on and I lost my guide, 
And I knew not what to do. 


My heart grew sick with fear, mamma, 
And I loudly wept for thee; 
But a white-robed maiden appeared in the air, 
And she flung back the curls of her golden hair, 
And she kissed me so softly, ere [ was aware, 
Saying, “Come, pretty baby, with me.” 


My tears and fears she beguiled, mamma, 
And she led me far away ; 
We entered the door of a dark, dark tomb, 
We passed through a long, long vault of gloom ; 
Then opened our eyes on a land of bloom 
And a sky of endless day. 


And heavenly forms were there, mamma, 

And lovely cherubs bright ; 
They smiled when they saw me, but I was amazed, 
And, wondering, around me I gazed and gazed ; 
And songs I heard, and sunny beams blazed 

All glorious in the land of light. 


But soon came a shining throng, mamma, 
Of white-winged babies to me; 
Their eyes looked love, and their sweet lips smiled 
And - marvelled to meet with an earth-born 
child, 
And they gloried that I from earth was exiled, 
Saying: “ Here, love, thou blest shall be.” 


Then I mixed with the heavenly throng, mamma, 
With cherub and seraphim fair, 

And saw, as I roamed through the regions of peace, 

The spirits which come from this world of distress; 

And theirs was the joy no tongue can express, 
For they know not sorrow there. 


Do you mind when sister Jane, mamma, 
Lay dead a short time ago? 
How you gazed on the sad and lovely wreck 
With a full flood of woe you could not check, 
And your heart was sore, you wished it would 
break ; 
But you lived, and you aye sobbed on! 


But ah! had you been with me, mamma, 
In the realms of unknown care, 
To see what I saw, you’d ne’er have cried, 
Tho’ you buried pretty Jane in the grave when 
she died ; 
For shining with the blest, and adorned like a 
bride, 
Sweet sister Jane was there. 


Do you mind that poor old man, mamma, 
Who came so late to our door? 
And the night was dark and the tempest loud, 
And his heart was weak, but his soul was proud, 
And his ragged old mantle served for his shroud, 
Ere the midnight watch was o’er. 


And think what a night of woe, mamma, 
Made heavy each long-drawn sigh, 
As the good man sat in papa’s old chair, 
While the rain dropped down from his thin gray 
hair, 
And fast the big tears of speechless care 
Ran down from his glazing eye. 


And think what a heavenward look, mamma, 
Flashed through each trembling eye 

As he told how he went to the baron’s stronghold, 

Saying: “O! let me in, for the night is cold ;” 

But the rich man cried: “Go sleep in the wold, 
For we shield no beggars here.” 


Well, he was in glory, too, mamma, 
As happy as the blest can be; 
He needed no alms in the mansions of light, 
For he sat with the patriarchs, clothed in white, 
And there was not a seraph had a crown more 
bright 
Or a costlier robe than he. 


Now sing, for I fain would sleep, mamma, 
And dream as I dreamed before; 
For sound was my slumber and sweet was my rest, 
While my spirit in the regions of light was a guest, 
And the heart that has throbbed in the climes of 
the blest : 
Can love this world no more! 





Hunters’ Sport.—To call it sport does not 
change the fact that animals hunted to death 
are just as surely killed as if knocked on the 
head by the butcher. If the hunter would stop 
and think of the pain he is inflicting, his sym- 

athy would disarm his sport. This actually 
Legneued during a recent deer-hunt in Tennes- 
see. After the sportsmen had chased the deer 
for several miles, and the hounds were close at 
its heels, the frightened animal turned suddenly, 
and, running up to one of the hunters, tucked 
its head under his arm as for protection. No 
one had the heart to kill the animal, and the 
hunt was abandoned.— The Holy Family. 


































For “THE FRIEND.” 


A Visit to New England. 


(Continued from page 27.) 
While in the neighborhood of New Bedford, 


we were at a meeting at Apponagansett, in Dart- 
mouth township, one of the oldest meeting places 
in this section of country. Many of the original 
settlers were Friends from Rhode Island and a 
large meeting early grew up there, which was 
often visited b 

mouth Colony Court annually apportioned a 
tax for the support of salabeinee, % 

tists and Quakers of Dartmouth were inflexible 
in their resistance to it. Laws were passed in 
1692 and 1695 requiring the towns to elect 
orthodox ministers. Dartmouth elected a min- 
ister, but it is supposed not a Presbyterian, for 
a complaint was made to the County Court, to 
which Dartmouth replied, “that we have a 
minister qualifi 
man, fearing God, conscientious, and a learned, 
orthodox minister, able to dispense the Word 
and Gospel to us.” 


y travelling ministers. The Ply- 


ut the Ba 


as the law directs, an honest 


In 1715 a law was passed by the General 


Assembly of the Province, that the determina- 
tion of who should be ministers should rest ulti- 
mately with the General Court. To this law 
Dartmouth refused obedience, and elected a 
Quaker, Nathaniel Howland, by fifty-five votes 
over Samuel Hunt, a Presbyterian, who received 
only twelve votes. 


As the controversy went on, the refusal of the 


selectmen to levy a special tax, was followed by 
their imprisonment in Bristol jail. Their fellow- 
townsmen stood by them, raised a large sum of 
money by tax, and sent a deputation to Eng- 
land with a strongly-written 
for freedom of conscience and liberty in religion. 
The Privy Council ordered the obnoxious taxes 
to be remitted, and the immediate release of the 
imprisoned selectmen. 


tition, pleading 


he grounds around Apponagansett Meeting 


are large, and the burial-ground is the largest 
I have ever seen connected with a Friends’ 
Meeting-house. It is said that several thousand 
bodies have been interred in it. 


When Thomas Story was in New England in 
1699, he mentioned that the Legislature had 


made a law requiring the towns to elect each a 


minister, and added, that some of the towns 


looking upon this as an imposition and contrary 
to their religious liberty, in calling or not call- 


ing any minister, eluded the force of it by nomi- 
nating several of our own ministering Friends, 
and returning their names as the choice of the 
people. They were answered, “these are not 
ministers in the intent of the law.” It was re- 
plied, “They were the people’s choice, and such 
as the law required; they were able, learned and 
orthodox ministers of the Gospel, and would 
appear to be so upon proper examination; and 
they could not return any other. The Friends 
thus chosen by the people did sometimes visit 
them, and had meetings among them, as they 
found liberty in the Truth, and were very ac- 
ceptable in that service; which they did freely, 
without any view to maintenance or filthy 
luere.” 

Friends who were travelling in the ministry 
frequently visited Dartmouth. 

In 1737 Thomas Chalkley says, “I went to 
Dartmouth, where we had a large, serviceable 
meeting at a place called Apponagansett, many 
hundreds being added to the church since I first 
visited those parts.” 

Another Friend records an estimate that two 
thousand persons were assembled at a meeting 
at the same place. 
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The house is under the control of Friends of 
the Larger Body, and we were told is opened 
on First-days, but the number who attend is very 
small—the meeting has almost died out. 

We were told by a Friend in the station of a 
minister, that formerly, when a travelling Friend 
came along, many of the neighbors would attend 
his meetings. But after reading the Bible, &c., 
was introduced, they largely ceased to come, 
saying they could have that at home. 

We meet with many evidences that Friends 
in some parts of New England do not hold the 
same place in the popular esteem that they had 
before there were so many departures from our 
principles and testimonies. At New Bedford 
an intelligent Methodist said, they had lost their 
individuality and their influence. Those not 
members, who formerly frequented their meet- 
ings, found nothing to attract them in a form of 
worship carried on in imitation of other profes- 
sors. As one such remarked to a prominent 
Friend, concerning a meeting she had been at, 
“They had singing and an organ, and it was 
not a Friends’ Meeting at all.” The effect on 
their more sober members, of a sensational min- 
istry devoid of spiritual life, was similar to that 
produced on the mind of J. G. Whittier, who 
after coming out of a meeting said, “I have 
heard ———— preach, and I shall never hear 
him again.” 

An intelligent Friend, speaking of the re- 
ligious condition of the country said, that the 
Unitarianism formerly very prevalent, was a 
reaction from the rigid Calvinism that had pre- 
vailed, but that now it was on the wane, the 
people hungering for more substantial spiritual 
food, and that there was now much openness to 
receive the spiritual views of Friends. If this 
is the case, it is a pity that preachers should go 
among them who are more likely to misrepresent 
than truly to unfold our doctrines. 

The same Friend told us that in their report 
to the Quarterly Meeting, one of the Monthly 
Meetings gave a clear answer in regard to our 
testimony against an hireling ministry, and yet 
a paid pastor was maintained within the limits 
of that meeting. And further, that they gave 
returning Minutes to ministers from abroad 
whose ministry was very unsatisfactory. Such 
endorsements she said “ were not worth a straw.” 

But amid the discouraging things that pre- 
sented there were also some encouraging signs. 
We met with several persons of religious experi- 
ence, who were under exercise on account of 
the low state of the Church. One dear Friend, 
who had been almost helpless for several years 
with rheumatism, said that she did not ask to 
be freed from suffering; all that she asked was 
to be kept in the Divine harmony. “A touch 
of Divine love sinks all pain out of sight,” was 
her suggestive expression. 

One aged Elder, who desired the maintenance 
of our original principles, said that while his 
faith was unshaken in the preservation of the 
Society of Friends as a body bearing witness for 
the Truth, he believed it would suffer a further 
great loss of members before a time of rebuild- 


ing came. J. W. 
(To be continued.) 


Items. 


Men and Cattle.—The Christian Cynosure, in re- 
ferring to the recent dispute between Siam and 
France, calls attention to the practical injustice of 
wars in the following manner: 

“* But without stopping to inquire into the merits 
of the controversy, it is safe to say that the wrongs 
which call for vengeance, whether they be the acts 
of France or Siam, or of both, are the acts of the 
rulers of these countries, and not of the soldiers who 
do the actual fighting. Suppose the King of Siam 
and his immediate advisors have done a great 
wrong. It is morally certain that they will not 
have to suffer for it. The men who will be pierced 
by the bayonet and torn by shot and shell will be 
those who have had nothing to do with bringing 
on the war. Suppose the French government, as 
represented by President Carnot and his ministry, 
have undertaken a causeless and inhuman conflict, 
yet no one supposes that they will be called to 
suffer. It is only the French soldier who shall be 
pierced by bullets, or die of malaria, that bears the 
penalty of the crime that he had no hand in com- 
mitting. Suppose England, Germany and Russia 
are drawn into the strife, and their great armies go 
out to butcher each other; it will not be the fault 
of the men who make up the rank and file of those 
armies, but rather of the rulers who send them and 
keep them in the field. Of these soldiers it may 
be said: 


any person or persons who shall print, utter, pub- 
lish or otherwise prepare, or shall put up or cause 
to be put up in any public place, any circular, 
handbill or showbill representing a persen in the 
act of assaulting another in a threatening, brutal 
or savage manner with his fists, with a pistol, knife, 
dirk, dagger or other deadly weapon, or represent- 
ing a person in the act of committing suicide, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and on convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined not less than twenty- 
five dollars nor more than three hundred dollars. 

The above bill was presented (1893) in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature by Senator Snyder and Re- 
presentative Branson, both of Chester County, and 
referred to the Committee on Vice and Immorality. 

A bill similar to the above was presented to the 
Legislature four years ago, receiving such repre- 
sentative endorsement as those of the Secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Secre- 
tary of the Evangelical Alliance, Superintendent 
of Public Schools McAllister, the Secretary of the 
Prison Society, District. Attorney Graham, John 
Wanamaker, the editors of religious papers of vari- 
ous denominations, the Presidents of Haverford, 
Girard, Swarthmore, Muhlenburg, Bryn Mawr, 
and other colleges, but the bill failed of enactment, 
for no better reason, so far as known, than that it 
might hurt the business of some of the show peo- 

le. 

Subjoined is a paragraph in point from the tract 
of Josiah W. Leeds, entitled “‘Our Free Institutes 
for the promotion of Brutality and Burglary.” 

“ Here in the ‘City of Brotaerly Love,’ founded 
by Penn in deeds of peace and with many prayers, 
have been exhibited at one time and within a few 
days of the writing of this, advertisements of three 
of the theatres, which are of the brutal character 
referred to. Especially horrible was that which 
emanated from the Grand Opera House, North 
Broad street, in which a man, terribly excited, was 
shown clutching an oppouent by the throat with 
his left hand, while, with the right, a dirk with a 
foot length of blade was held over the uncovered 
head of his antagonist, and beneath were the 
words, ‘Why don’t I rid the world of this wicked 
man,’ ” 

Jesuits.—The publication of an article in which 
Count Paul von Hénsbréch explains the reason for 
-his renouncing his allegiance to the Jesuits has 
created considerable interest in Germany. He 
analyzes the process by which from the beginning 
of his novitiate the Jesuit is molded into an in- 
strument of mere passive obedience to the will of 
the order. Not only feeling and thought, but the 
very expression of face are, he says, shaped by the 
most precise code of rules and regulations and sub- 
jected to the unintermitting scrutiny of associates 
and superiors until “he has parted with almost 
every shred of individuality whether of deed, 
speech or even thought.” He then examines the 
effect of the system upon the religious, moral and 
intellectual life of the individual and upon his re- 
lations with society at large as well as with his 
own personal associates. On every hand it is con- 
sidered that it is the most severe indictment ever 
brought against the ethics of the order.— Zhe In- 
dependent. 














































“*Their’s not to ask the reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die,’ 


“No one can reconcile this with natural justice. 
Every principle of equity demands that the princi- 
pals and not the subordinates are the ones who 
ought to suffer the penalties of crime. But all war, 
whether offensive or defensive, is carried on in this 
manner. It wholly ignores the principles of equity. 
There is only one theory on which any war can be 
justified. If this theory is not tenable, then all 
militarism must be condemned. 

“The theory is, that the rulers own the people, 
and especially the armies, and that the way to 
punish the rulers of any nation is to kill and de- 
stroy the men who make up their armies, <Ac- 
cording to this theory, these men have no rights. 
No one has any rights but the men who constitute 
the government. 

“Suppose two ranchmen on our Western plains 
have each 100,000 cattle. They fall out about a 
line-fence, or a stream of water. Each, to punish 
his adversary, commences killing his adversary’s 
cattle, or, perhaps, sets the cattle to killing each 
other. Tens of thousands are gored to death, and 
then the two men meet and settle their strife. Now 
no one thinks of the cattle as having any rights in 
this matter. Their owners’ rights are the only ones 
considered. When these are adjusted, there is 
peace. 

‘‘But men are not cattle. Each soldier, how- 
ever humble, has a right to life and to justice, and 
that must be something terribly wrong that inflicts 
on him the penalty of death for an act for which 
he has had no responsibility. 

A correspondent wishes to know how the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan Museum of art in this city 
on Sunday has worked. The New York Herald 
recently contained this announcement : 

“The trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, this city, strongly advise the repeal of the 
resolution which opens the museum on Sunday, 
and say: ‘The results show that thus far there has 
been a loss of four hundred and six annual mem- 
bers, with the four thousand and sixty dollars we 
were annually receiving from them. We have lost 
the favor and sympathy of an important portion of 
the public. We know of large bequests that have 
been revoked on account of our opening on Sun- 
day and finally, we shall be indebted on account 
of Sunday expenses for this year between four and 
five thousand dollars.’ ” 

To this may be added that the classes who were 
expected to derive such benefit from Sunday open- 
ing have not attended in encouraging numbers.— 
Christian Advocate. 


An Act to prevent and punish the making and post- 
ing of brutalizing and other crime-inciting circulars, 
handbills and showbills.—Be it enacted * * that 
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We have received from the publisher in Eng- 
land, a copy of a pamphlet entitled, “ The Qua- 
ker Ideal,” by Francis Frith. 

We have read it with considerable interest, 
but with mingled feelings. The chapters on 
Worship and Ministry, which are placed near 
the beginning of the treatise, contain much truth 
well expressed. In the matter of worship, the 
author thinks the Society of Friends is more 
widely separated from the “Churches of Chris- 
tendom” than any two of them are from each 
other. Let us quote from his luminous pages: 

“T fear it must be said that the popular con- 





THERE are no people who more truly value 
the Sacred Writings than Friends do. They 
almost universally read them once or twice a 
day in their families; but they assemble for 
Divine Worship, hoping and expecting to mect 
with the Being who inspired the writers of Scrip- 
ture, and who teaches and inspires men as truly 
to-day as of old.—F. Frith. 
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ception [of worship] is almost entirely confined 
to public worship: and in it is involved the sup- 
posed necessity of the mediation or intervention 
of a professional minister or priest.” 

With us public worship means primarily and 
principally an opportunity for people to meet 
together, to wait upon and get help from God. 
It presents a noble public testimony to our be- 
lief in the immanence of the Divine Spirit; our 
faith in the actual fulfilment of the Saviour’s 
gracious promise to be in the midst of those who 
meet in his Name. 

This “waiting upon God” in secret prayer 
and thanksgiving and reverent expectation— 
this communion with God, through the Holy 
Spirit—is not dependent in any degree = 
human intervention or prescribed ritual. This 
privilege of secret personal access to God our 
Saviour, is never withdrawn from us. Worship 
in brief, is a daily, an hourly, and a life-long 
exercise. 

The Quaker ideal of Christian ministry recog- 
nizes no division of the Church into “clergy” 
and “laity”—regarding this as an unscriptural 
and very mischievous distinction. 

“Special ‘ Divinity’ training has an inevitable 
tendency to substitute merely critical and intel- 
lectual interests and theological dogmas for the 
deep spiritual truths in which all the vital power 
of the Gospel dwells. I have myself listened, 
with keen intellectual pleasure, to some of this 
brilliant scholarly preaching by professional 
ministers, and also to the simple, hesitating utter- 
ances of a few ‘unlearned and ignorant’ men, 
who were, nevertheless, wise in soul, and who 
spoke because the Lord himself had called them 
into his service, and qualified them for it. And 
I feel sure that for heart-reaching and soul-con- 
verting power, the latter were by far the more 
remarkable. 

“The founders of the Society of Friends fear- 
lessly confided the government and oversight 
of each congregation to the true Head of the 
Church, in whose spiritual presence and guidance 
and qualifying power they believed and trusted. 
And what was the result? Why this; that a band 
of men quickly sprang up all over the country, 

, whose unpaid and self-sacrificing zeal and heart- 
reaching ministry took the nation by storm. 

“Some of these Evangelists and true Reform- 
ers were men of no great mental ability or ac- 
quirement—and others were highly cultivated 
men—but the ‘ qualification’ of the two classes 
was identical. It consisted in a deep personal 
knowledge of the way of salvation, and in a vivid 
realization of the abiding presence of Christ in 
their hearts. They had themselves tasted of the 
‘power of an Endless Life’ dispensed to them, 
not by any outward ordinance, nor by any 
priestly mediation, but by Christ himself. And 
so they repudiated every vestige of priestly as- 
sumption and all class distinction.” 

After speaking of these two striking features 
of the Quaker Ideal—* the individuality of wor- 
ship and the freedom and spontaneity of its un- 
paid ministry ”—our author takes up the subject 
of doctrines. He asserts that the Society of 
Friends possesses no written “ creed,” analogous 
to those carefully framed statements of doctrine 
which have been elaborated by other denomina- 
tions of Christians. Such creeds he thinks are 
at times injurious in repressing the search for 
Truth and stifling individual conviction of earn- 
est minds; and, in fact, “the professed creed of 
a church has now only an approximate refer- 
ence to the real opinions of its members.” 

The established Church of England possesses 
one of the most elaborate of these creeds, em- 


bodied in thirty-nine articles, which every one 
who seeks a place in it as a minister is bound to 
accept—and yet it is a notorious fact, that 
among the ministers of that body there exists a 
very wide divergence of doctrinal sentiments. 
The large amount of practical unity in religious 
belief which marked the Society of Friends for 
nearly 200 years is due to the fact that its mem- 
bers have been led by the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit to the recognition of those great spiritual 
facts which form the basis of the Quaker system 
of faith and practice. 

Yet it must not be overlooked, that the So- 
ciety possesses an immense body of doctrinal 
writings, coming from George Fox, William 
Penn, Isaac Penington, Robert Barclay and 
others, which have always been recognized as 
true expositions of its views, and have been re- 
peatedly acknowledged as containing the doc- 
trines of Friends. And it has at different times 
issued partial statements of doctrine, designed 
either ie the information of those outside of its 
pale, or to warn its own members against the 
introduction of views which were at variance 
with its settled belief. 

That our Early Friends were not insensible 
of the importance of maintaining sound doc- 
trines among its members is evident from the 
Mnguage used by Robert Barclay in his treatise 
on Church Government. He says: “ We being 
— into the belief of certain principles and 

octrines, without any constraint or worldly re- 
spect, but by the mere force of Truth upon our 
understandings, and its power and influence 
upon our hearts, those principles and doctrines 
and the practices necessarily depending upon 
them, are as it were the terms that have drawn 
us together, and the bond by which we become 
centred intoone body. Now if any one or more, 
so engaged with us, should arise to teach any 
other doctrine or doctrines, contrary to the 
ground of our being one; who can deny but the 
body hath power in such a case to declare this 
is not according to the Truth we profess; and 
therefore we pronounce such and such doctrines 
to be wrong, with which we cannot have unity 
nor yet any more spiritual fellowship with those 
who hold them? and so cut themselves off from 
being members by dissolving the very bond by 
which they were linked to the Body.” 

F. Frith lays down an important truth, when 
he says: “Amidst all the difficulties of Scripture 
interpolation and individual speculation—the 
only basis for a true and harmonious religious 
faith, is that which God himself inspires and 
dictates to each teachable individual soul.” 

Robert Barclay’s language is in harmony with 
this, when speaking of his own convincement, 
he says: “Not by strength of arguments, or by 
a particular disquisition of each doctrine, and 
convincement of my understanding thereby [1] 
came to receive and bear witness of the Truth, 
but by being secretly reached by this [spiritual] 
life; bor when I came into the silent assemblies 
of God’s people, I felt a secret power among 
them which touched my heart, and as I gave 
way unto it, I found the evil weakening in me, 
and the good raised up, and so I became thus 
knit and united unto them, hungering more 
and more after the increase of this power and 
life, whereby I might feel myself perfectly re- 
deemed. And, indeed, this is the surest way to 
become a Christian, to whom afterwards the 
knowledge and understanding of principles will 
not be wanting, but will grow up so much as is 
needful, as the natural fruit of this good root, 
and such a knowledge will not be barren nor un- 
fruitful. After this manner we desire, there- 


fore, all that come among us to be proselyted, 
knowing that though thousands should be con- 
vinced in their understanding of all “the truths 
we maintain, yet if they were not sensible of this 
inward life, and their souls not changed from 
unrighteousness to righteousness, they could add 
nothing to us.” 

There is a clear distinction to be made be- 
tween those opinions which we derive from edu- 
cation and the influence of the circumstances by 
which we are surrounded—and those convictions 
of the Truth which flow from our own religious 
experience and the manifestations of the Light 
of Christ to the soul. These are not all at once 
made plain to the understanding even of the 
sincere seeker; but, as R. Barclay says, “ grow 
up so much as is needful, as the natural fruit of 
the good root”—the seed of Divine Grace im- 
planted in the heart. 

“The Quaker Ideal ” is a book so suggestive, 
that a notice of it may easily be extended to an 
undue length. In the beginning of this article 
we said that we had read it “ with mingled feel- 
ings.” We find in it many wholesome truths, 
clearly and well expressed, which give us pleas- 
ure; but we shrink from some statements of the 
author’s individual belief, the omission of which, 
we think, would have added to the usefulness of 
the work. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The Tribunal of Arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain over the 
Behring Sea fisheries, have rendered their decision. 
This includes a protected zone, a close season and pro- 
hibition of the use of firearms. No sealing can now 
be carried on between Fifth Month Ist and Seventh 
Month 3ist. After that time such sealing may be 
prosecuted with spears at a distance of sixty miles 
from the islands. 

Commenting on the decision of the arbitrators, the 
N. Y. World says: “Who won and who lost in the 
Behring Sea arbitration is perhaps a question of little 
moment, as both sides seem satisfied with the result. 
But the outcome is a great triumph for a more im- 
portant cause than was embodied in either the Ameri- 
can or British case. It is a triumph for the principle 
of arbitration as a means of settling international dis- 
putes. It is, therefore, a triumph of peace and civili- 
zation over the barbarity of war, and as such it is more 
to be valued than any concession that force might 
wring from any country under the sun.” 

On the 15th inst., James H. Blount, the Special 
Commissioner and Minister to Hawaii, arrived at San 
Francisco, from Honolulu, on the steamship Gaelic. 
The same vessel brought the new Chinese Minister to 
the United States, and the ex-Minister to Japan, Frank 

. Coombs, 

Orders have been issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to all Sub-Treasurersgto pay out gold over the 
counters, the same as other classes of money. The 
effect of this is to practically place the gold reserve 
among the available Treasury cash assets. As a result, 
the gold balance has been somewhat reduced, being 
slightly below $100,000,000. 

A dispatch of the 20th inst. tothe World from Wash- 
ington says: ‘“‘ Nearly $200,000,000 has been with- 
drawn from the national banks by frightened deposi- 
tors within the short space of nine weeks, more than 
$135,000,000 in hand withdrawn from circulation by 
the banks within the same period to protect themselves 
from insolvency in the event of a run, eleven per cent. 
of the deposits retired to stockings and chests, and 
loans contracted fully six per cent. 

‘These figures explain why the influx of upwards 
of $20,000,000 in gold from Europe and the compara- 
tively large increase in bank circulation since July Ist, 
approximating $1,200,000, have had little immediate 
effect in relieving the sitnation. Treasury officials 
believe, however, that, as the lack of confidence was 
undoubtedly inspired by the alarm over the outflow 
of gold, the importation of the yellow metal cannot fail 
to allay the unwarranted apprehension.” 

On the 21st inst., Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, 
presented a letter addressed to him by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, showing the probable cost of coinage 
of silver at a changed ratio, and had it read by the 





Clerk, saying that he deemed it his duty to lay it be- 
fore the Senate and the country. The Secretary says: 
“ The free coinage of silver at a ratio of 20 to 1, or at 
any increased ratio, is practically impossible.” The 
cost of re-coinage at the ratio of 20 to 1 he estimates 
would be as follows: 


New bullion to be added 

Loss by abrasion and melting 

Cost of coinage (labor, materials, etc.)... 
Copper for alloy 

Transportation of dollars to mints 


$75,883,700 
3,000,000 
6,290,000 
68,200 
4,500,000 
$89,741,900 
The estimated cost of re-coining the subsidiary sil- 
ver in the country, at a ratio of 1 to 20, as follows : 
New bullion $17,528,785 
Loss by abrasion 1,925,000 
Cost of coinage (labor, materials, etc.)... 2,500,000 
Copper for alloy 15,636 
Cost of transportation 1,155,000 


$23,124,421 


RECAPITULATION. 
Estimated cost of re-coining silver dol- 
$89,741,900 


28,124,421 


$112,866,321 


A dispatch from Dallas says the cotton crop in 
Northern Texas will be a fine one, but “there is no 
money to pay for picking it.” 

A party who have just returned to Tacoma from an 
ascent of Mt. St. Helenes report that the mountain is 
an active volcano. The climbers experienced a dis- 
tinct earthquake. 

According to the Charleston News and Courier, the 
value of farming lands in this country is greatest in 
New Jersey. In 1888 farming lands averaged in New 
Jersey, $65; Massachusetts, $50; Ohio, $46; New 
York, $44; Vermont, $36, Maryland, $32; Wiscon- 
sin, $23, and in some Western States less than $5 per 
acre. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 465; being 
the same as the previous week, and 52 more than the 
corresponding week of 1892. Of the foregoing, 245 
were males, and 220 females: 61 died of cholera in- 
fantum ; 53 of consumption ; 44 of disease of the heart ; 
32 of marasmus; 17 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels; 16 of inanition; 16 of pneumonia; 16 
of old age; 14 of dysentery ; 13 of cancer; 12 of in- 
flammation of the brain; 12 of convulsions; 12 of 
Bright’s disease and 11 of casualties. 

Markets, &c. — U. 8. 2’s, 97 a 100; 4’s, 111} a 114; 
currency 6’s, 103 a 113. 

Corron was quiet and further declined 4c. per 
pound. Middling uplands officially quoted at 7}}c. 
per pound. 

FrEeD.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $15.50 a 16.50; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $14.50 a 15.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $1.90 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.15 a $2.35; No. 2 winter family, $2.35 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25; Western 
winter clear, $2.65 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.45; winter patent, $3.50 a $3.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.50 a $3.00; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.75; do., patent, 
$3.85 a $4.10 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet and unchanged at $2.80 a 3.00 per barrel, 
as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 65% a 65{ cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 47 a 47} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 34} a 35 cts. 

Beer CattTLe.—Extra, none here; good, 5c.; me- 
dium, 44 a 4}c ; inferior, 4 a 4}c.; common, 3} a 
39c.; Texans, 3} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra 4}c.; good, 4 a 4}c.; 
medium, 33 a 3}c.; common, 2} a 3}c.; culls, 1 a 24c.; 
lambs, 3 a 54c. 

Hoos were in good demand at 8} a 84c. 

ForEIGN.—England, says a New York Tribune cor- 
respondent, is suffering most seriously through the 
prolonged drouth. The fruit and grain crops are 
ripening a month earlier than usual. Hay is so scarce 
that it has reached famine prices. The grain crops 
are throughout the country nearly 20 per cent. below 
the average, and south of the Thames nearly 40 per 
cent. In many respects this is one of the most terri- 
ble seasons England has passed through for a gener- 
ation. The year, too, has been notable for its astound- 
ing shrinkage in the value of investments. 

More than 100 persons have been drowned at the 
English seashore and inland lakes since last Seventh- 
day. The newspapers say that in twenty years Eng- 
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land has not had such a period of midsummer suffering. 

It appears that the French election, held last First- 
day, has resulted in a Republican gain of 63 seats, and 
a loss of 28 Royalists. This, it is thought, will end 
the last-named party. Re-ballots will be necessary in 
many districts; the majority of which, it is thought, 
will be favorable to the Republicans. 

In regard to the Cholera in Europe. the New York 
World says: ‘‘The cholera, aided by the intense heat, 
made considerable progress during the past week. It 
has appeared in Germany, despite the most rigid pre- 
cautions; it has spread into the more central parts of 
France; it has extended itself into the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire, and it is epidemic in 25 districts of 
European Russia. This showing is formidable when 
one counts up the areas afflicted, although there are 
some mitigating circumstances. In any year before 
this the appearance of cholera in so many places would 
have resulted in a widespread, devastating epidemic, 
but even the semi-barbarous countries of Europe are 
taking sanitary precautions. When one considers how 
very feeble these precautions are in some cases, and 
how excellent have been the results from them, one 
realizes that the cholera is not so inevitable a de- 
stroyer as its reputation would indicate. As America 
has no parallel for the crowded, filthy villages and 
cities of the continent of Europe, she ought easily to 
keep the cholera outside her quarantine at the coast 
cities.” 

There is no change in the Russo-German tariff war. 
Advices from every commercial centre show that Rus- 
sia is feeling the pinch of the war severely. In South- 
ern Russia the prices of all grains are falling. Good 
rye, which costs 75 kopecks per pood to produce, is 
selling at the same price. The cost of production 
threatens shortly to exceed the market value. The 
land owners, who are weighed down with debts in- 
curred through the grain famine of last year, can 
neither raise loans to pay the instalments of their 
debts now due nor sell their grain at a price that will 
permit them to meet their obligations. The Russian 
Minister of Finance has summoned to St. Petersburg 
the chief provincial treasurers to confer with the Di- 
rectors of the Imperial Bank of Russia on measures 
to assist the distressed land owners and farmers. 

The Novoe Vremya, of St. Petersburg, says that the 
Russian peasantry, who have had only one good har- 
vest in three years, find their prospect of recuperation 
blasted by the tariff war. 

A dispatch from Rome, of the 21st inst., states that 
the troubles growing out of the fighting between 
French and Italian working men employed at the salt 
works in Aigues-Mortes, France, threaten to involve 
grave international complications. It is not in Rome 
alone that the popular indignation at what the Italians 
consider a gross breach of international comity is find- 
ing vent in demonstrations that are evidently intended 
to coerce the Government into demanding an apology 
from France for the attack upon Italians, and the pay- 
ment of an indemnity to compensate the families of 
those Italians who were killed. Riots directed against 
Frenchmen have occurred in many of the provincial 
towns, and the situation is considered exceedingly 
grave. 

It is reported in Shanghae that an ice-breaker has 
been taken to Vladivostock in order that it may keep 
the harbor _ during the winter for the Russian 
squadron to be stationed on the East Asiatic coast. 
The principal duty of the Russian vessels at this sta- 
tion will be the preservation of the seal fisheries in 
Russian waters of the Behring Sea. 

Religious race rioting has taken place in Bombay. 
Desperate and bloody conflicts between Hindoos and 
Mohammedans, have resulted in much loss of life. 
Several Mosques were sacked and burned. The Gov- 
ernment now controls the contending parties. 

The proposed Trans-Siberian Railway will be the 
longest in the world. It will be over 6,000 miles long. 
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NOTICES. 
Frrenps’ Setect ScHoor will re-open Ninth Mo. 
18th, 1893. For information, address 
Henry Barttert, Sup’t, 
140 N. 16th Street, Phila. 


Diep, in Westerly, Rhode Island, Seventh Month 
9th, 1893, ANN Perry, aged eighty years, ten months 
and seven days. This dear Friend was a life long 
member of the Society of Friends and for many years 
before her decease occupied the station of an Elder. 
She was a Friend by conviction as well as by birth, 
and fully believed in all the principles of our Society 
as set forth in the writings of early Friends. In all 
the defections and trials which have come upon the 
organizations which profess our name she was firm in 
the original faith, and rested in calmness upon that 
inward strength which comes from the Head of the 
Church, in full faith that He would overrule all things 
for his own purposes, and even cause in the end the 
wrath of man to praise Him. She was faithful in the 
so-called minor testimonies and early took up the 
cross in all these respects. While her friends mourn 
that they shall “see her face no more,” yet they feel 
that she has been gathered into the heavenly garner 
“where the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be 
and where his servants shall serve Him and see his 
face.” She passed away from this life in the full faith 
that its evening is to be followed by a glorious spir- 
itual morning which “eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard.” 

——, at his residence in Chesterfield, Morgan Co., 
Ohio, on Seventh Month 28th, 1893, FLemine Crew, 
aged seventy-five years and eight days. A member of 
Chesterfield Monthly and Particular Meetings of 
Friends. He passed away from the scenes of this busy 
life, in which he had borne an active part to within a 
short time of his death, quietly as a babe falls asleep 
in its mother’s arms; and to his friends is granted the 
hope that he is numbered among those of whom it is 
said, “ He giveth his beloved sleep.” 





